























SKIPPER WHIPPLETON A PRISONER. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
on, 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH PHIL SUFFERS MUCH PAIN, 
MARIAN IS VERY RESOLUTE. 


AC my catastrophe, the course of the 
yacht had been altered, and I found that 
she was now headed to the northward. As I 
raised my head to change my painful position, 
I saw the east coast of the lake, not half 
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a mile distant. The breeze was very gentle, 
and it was a beautiful day. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly, and the ripple of the clear waters 
but I was not in a condition to 
enjoy the glories of the scene. 

I was suffering with a severe pain in the 
head; but the defeat I had sustained troubled 
me much more. I wondered, now it was too 
late, that I had been so stupid as to go to 
sleep. I felt that I was as great a blockhead 
as my persecutor had accused me of being, 
and I forgave him for calling me one. I could 
not foresee the end of the adventure, or the 
disastrous results of my mistake. Mr. Whip- 
pleton had doubtless been fully alarmed by 
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my statements in regard to his arrest. If he 
had really sold his yacht, he did not deem it 
prudent to visit St. Joseph in order to deliver 
it to the purchaser. He would not find it safe 
to land at any of the towns on the lake, and I 
was satisfied that he would make for some ob- 
scure port in Canada. He was a shrewd man, 
and would not incur any needless risk. 

As nearly as I could calculate the distance, 
he would have to run four or five hundred 
miles to reach any point in Canada. The 
prospect was not pleasing. I was fond of 
sailing, but not under the present circum- 
stances. The distance to be accomplished in 
such a boat would require three days with a 
favorable wind; and it mighttake ten. I did 
not believe Mr. Whippleton would be disposed 
to run at night, for the whiskey, which he now 
used without restraint, could be more safely 
enjoyed in port. 

I hoped for some favorable circumstance 
which would turn the tide in my favor. This 
was all I could do, for, with my hands securely 
tied behind me, I was powerless. The skipper 
had renewed his. devotions to the bottle as 
soon as he waked, and it was possible that the 
liquor might win the victory for me. 

**Go and get us some breakfast, Peter,” 
said Mr. Whippleton, after he had taken a 


second dram, as he took the helm from the 
cook. 


“* Yes, sir,” replied Peter, as he went for- 
ward. 

‘*I hope you are satisfied now, Phil,” add- 
ed Mr. Whippleton, turning to me with some- 
thing like a chuckle, as though he though he 
had done a great thing. 

‘**] am satisfied on one point,” I replied. 

‘* What's that?” 

‘That I was not mistaken in regard to your 
dealings with the firm.” 

** We won’t discuss that question now,” said 
he, with a sneer. ‘‘I have used you well; I 
have done everything for you; I have given 
you all the salary you asked, and given youa 
chance to get ahead.” 

**You have given me a chance to get a 
broken head,” I replied, as he paused to think 
what other good thing he had done for me. 

‘“‘That’s your own fault, After all I had 
done for you, I have my reward in your in- 
gratitude.” 

‘Did you expect me to help you swindle 
the firm?” I demanded, indignantly. 

‘*You are not in condition just now to use 
hard words, and I advise you to clap a stop- 
per on that tongue of yours.” 

“lf I say anything, I shall speak my mind. 
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I know you now perfectly. Last night I 
thought I might be mistaken about some 
things. Now I know that you have swindled 
your partner, and I am not surprised to find 
that you can handle a bludgeon as well as a 
pen.” ‘ 

“Better be civil, Phil,” said he, biting his 
lip. ; 

“T have nothing more to say. If you ming 
der me, I shall feel that I have tried to do my 
duty.” 

**T don’t intend to murder you.” 

*“*T have no doubt you will if the occasion 
seems to require it. I shall trust in God, and 
leave the crime with him.” 

He said no more then. When breakfast 
was ready, Peter relieved him at the helm, 
and he went below. I heard him talking to 
Marian, and she answered him with spirit. 
Though I could not distinguish her words, I 
was sure that she was protesting against his 
cruelty to me. In about half an hour he re- 
turned to the helm again, and my fair cousin 
followed him, either with or without his per- 
mission. 

‘“* How do you feel, Phil?” she asked, tak- 
ing her place by my side again, and bathing 
my head with spirits, as before. 

‘* I think my head feels.a little better.” 

“Do you rest easily now?” 

** Not very; I have to lie upon my hands or 
one of my arms.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Whippleton, if you are not a brute, 
you will untie his hands,” she continued, ap- 
pealing to the skipper. 

‘¢ Then I am a brute,” he answered, with a 
coarse grin. ‘ 

‘*Why should you compel him to suffer 
pain?” 

“‘T hope it will make him change his tone. 
He is as saucy and as impudent as though he 
were the victor and I the vanquished.” 

**He will not be impudent again, if you 
will unloose him,” added Marian, in a gentle, 
pleading tone. 

‘Will he promise it?” 

“You will — won’t you, Philip?” 

“I will promise not to say anything to 
him,” I replied. 

“He is willing to promise,” continued she. 

‘Then I won’t let him loose. He is an ob- 
stinate mule, and ready to kick the one who 
does him a favor. Though I have been his 
best friend in Chicago, he volunteers to hunt 
me down like a wild beast. He has his re- 
ward.” , 

‘‘But what are you going to do with him?” 
inquired Marian. 
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“J intend to shoot him,” replied Mr. Whip- 
pleton, as he took a draught from his bottle, 
and then produced a revolver, with which he 
toyed as though it had been a pet plaything. 
“IT am prepared for the worst, and I shall 
never be safe while he is above the sod.” 

** Would you bea murderer?” asked Marian, 
with horror. 

‘Phil says I would, and I may be obliged 
to verify his words.” 

«I did not think you were such a monster!” 
exclaimed my fair companion, with a shudder. 

“J did not think so myself; but Phil keeps 
goading me on, and I don’t know what I may 
become. If he had minded his own business, 
and not troubled himself about mine, he,would 
have been safe in Chicago to-day.” 

‘But you don’t mean to kill him?” 

“That will depend upon himself—and you.” 

“Upon me?” 

“Yes, upon you, in part.” 

“* What shall I do?” 

‘Sit down, Miss Collingsby, and make 
yourself comfortable,” he continued, with a 
smile, as though he were rather pleased with 
his own reflections. 

“T will say anything I can to my father, 
and I will induce my mother to speak for 
you,” said she, seating herself near my head. 

‘IT know your father better than you do, 
Miss Collingsby. He would be ashamed of 
himself to be influenced by you, or by your 
mother. I won't trust him till I have a hold 
upon him. I don’t ask for any pleading in 
my behalf, because I know it would do.no 
good.” 

‘* What do you wist me to do?” 

‘“‘T had a rather brilliant thought just now,” 
said he, chuckling, and looking very silly, 
partly from the effects of the whiskey he had 
drank, and partly from the nature of his own 
thoughts. 

He paused, as though he was not quite 
ready to express the brilliant thought. He 
turned over the pistol in his hand, and glanced 
foolishly at Miss Collingsby. 

‘“ What can I do?” asked Marian, evidently 
disgusted with his manner. 

“T want some security for your father’s good 
behavior,” he replied. 

**T will plead with him.” 

“*Tt will do no good.” 

‘« What would you have me do?” 

“I think I heard you say you would not 
marry my friend Ben Waterford, under any 
circumstances.” 

**T certainly would not,” answered Marian. 

“Exactly so; I don’t wish to do anything 
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to interfere with Ben’s plans, for he is a good 
fellow. We started from Chicago with the 
intention of having a wedding, and I think 
we ought to carry out the programme,” 
laughed the skipper. ‘‘ You are a very pretty 
girl, Miss Collingsby. As the son-in-law of 
your father, I think I could make a favorable 
settlement with him. I am only twenty- 
seven.” 

‘*You have said enough, sir,” replied she, 
indignantly. ‘ 

“Don’t be hasty, my pretty one. If you 
will do me the honor to become Mrs. Whip- 
pleton, it will make everything all right; and 
really I don’t know what else to do with you.” 

‘Don't listen to him, Marian,” I interposed, 
in alow tone. ‘Go into the cabin, and keep 
out of his sight.” 

“ This plan will make everything comforta- 
ble, Miss Collingsby. Your father will see 
that he is mistaken, and the business of the 
firm will go on as usual, with your friend Phil 
as book-keeper at a thousand dollars a year. 
Will you accept?” 

‘©No, sir.” 

* No?” 

* Certainly not.” 

‘**Then I suppose I may as well make an 
end of Phil. He is only a stumbling block 
in my path,” added the wretch, cocking his 


pistol 
“ Gobi ciow !” exclaimed Peter, appearing 
at th mpanion-way at this moment, so 


opportunely as to indicate that he had been 
listening to the conversation. ‘‘ What you 
goin’ to do with that rewolver, Mr. Whip- 
pleton?” 

‘*Go into the cook-room, and mind your 
business there, you scoundrel,” said the skip- 
per, angrily, as he pointed the pistol at the 
cook. 

‘*Gorrificious!” muttered the man, as he 
disappeared. 

Marian, indignant at the proposal of Mr. 
Whippleton, followed the cook, and I was 
alone with my persecutor. The skipper laid 
his revolver upon the rudder-head, as though 
the end of the sensation had come for the 
present. I was left to my own suffering for 
the next two hours. Mr. Whippleton sat at 
the helm in silence, perhaps brooding upon 
the plan his busy brain had devised. Occa- 
sionally he raised the whiskey bottle to his 
lips, and drank. I was afraid that his fre- 
quent drams would arouse the fiend within 
him, and induce him to use his revolver upon 
me. He was intoxicated, and violently irri- 
tated against me. My anxiety for my fate 
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was so great that I almost forgot my aching 
head and painful limbs. I kept very still. 
No one had thought to give me any break- 
fast; but I did not feel the need of it, though 
a cup of tea would doubtless have done me 
good. 

I was still in doubt whether the whiskey 
bottle would ultimately prove to be my friend 
or my foe. The skipper maintained his posi- 
tion at the helm till dinner was ready, and 
then was able tg totter into the cabin, when 
Peter had taken his place. He did not come 
on deck when he had finished his meal; but 
Marian soon appeared, and said he had tum- 
bled into one of the berths. He had taken 
his revolver with him. 

*“Can’t you turn over, Philip?’’ said she, 
standing beside me. ‘I will cut your cords.” 

**No! Don’t do that. Gorrificious! Mr. 
Whippleton will kill us all.” 

But I turned over, as far as I was able, and 
the resolute girl cut the rope that bound my 
hands together. She had hardly done so be- 
fore Peter sprang upon her, and hurled her 
over to the other side of the standing-room. 
I disengaged my hands; but the line which 
secured my feet was made fast to a cleat, and 
when I attempted to rise, I was thrown down 
upon the floor. Peter leaped upon me, and 
shouted for Mr. Whippleton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. s 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS THE TABLES TURNED, 
AND THE MARIAN RUNS INTO CHICAGO 
RIVER. 


$s ORRIFICIOUS! — Mr. Whippleton!” 
shouted Peter, as he lay down upon me. 

** Let him alone, Peter,” pleaded Marian, as 
she rushed to the ropes which bound my feet. 

**Can’t do it, miss. Mr. Whippleton will 
shoot me,” answered the cook, in high excite- 
ment. 

Marian cast off the rope which bound me to 
the cleat, and then untied my feet; but the 
negro had placed his knee upon my breast, and 
held me by the throat with both hands. The 
condition to which I was reduced was desper- 
ate, and only desperate measures could redeem 
me. I began to struggle, and when my feet 
were free, I began to use them:with considera- 
ble vigor. ButI was very feeble, and‘with the 
advantage he had over me, I was not equal 
even to the old negro. 

The battle was going against me, and I heard 
the uncertain movements of Mr. Whippleton 
in the cabin. Marian wrung her hands in de- 





spair, when she saw her resolute effort appar- 
ently so signally defeated. Out of breath and 
out of strength, I was compelled to abandon 
the struggle as useless; but my fair ally was 
not so demoralized. She took the tin cup, 
which the negro uséd for his drams, and pour- 
ing some whiskey from the skipper’s bottle, 
she dashed it into the face of the cook, just 
as Mr. Whippleton was coming up the steps 
from the cabin. 

‘*Gorrificious!” yelled the negro, blinded 
by the potent liquor, and smarting with pain 
in his eyes. 

I made one more desperate effort to free my- 
self, and as Peter was obliged to use his hands 
for the comfort of his eyes, I easily shook him 
off this time. At the same instant the crack 
of the revolver startled me; but I was not hit. 
Marian stood near me with the large cham- 
pagne bottle, from which she had poured the 
whiskey, in her hand. I seized it, and sprang 
upon Mr. Whippleton as he aimed his pistol at 
me the second time. 

I struck him a heavy blow upon the head 
with the bottle, and he fell back into the 
cabin. 

My strength seemed to come back, as the 
prospect brightened before me. I descended 
to the cabin, and proceeded to ascertain the 
condition of Mr. Whippleton. 

“Ts he dead?” gasped Marian. 

‘¢No; I think not,” as I felt of his pulse, and 
then of his breast to see if his heart still beat. 

“<Q, I hope not,” cried she, terrified at the 
tragedy of which she had become a part. 

“* Gorrificious ! ” howled Peter, who had been 
washing his eyes at the side, and was now able 
to use them again. 

I picked up Mr. Whippleton’s pistol, and re- 
turned to the standing-room, to guard against 
any attack on the part of the cook. 

‘Don’t shoot me, Mr. Phil, don't!” cried he. 

‘I won't, if you behave yourself; but if you 
don't obey all my orders, I will put a bullet 
through your head. Do you hear me?” 

‘*T hear you, Mr. Phil. ’Tain’t none o’ my 
quarrel, and I don’t care nothin’ at all about 
it. Iobeys orders whoever is in command,” 
he replied, rubbing his eyes with his handker- 
chief. 

With his aid I lifted the form of Mr. Whip- 
pleton from the cabin floor, and we bore it to 
the seat in the standing-room, where I had lain 
somany hours. The Marian had come up into 
the wind when the cook left the helm, and I 
put her about, heading her to the south-west. 
Miss Collingsby took the helm at my request. 
She was pale and excited; but she was firm. 
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For my own part, I felt like a new man, and 
the new order of things seemed to soothe the 
pain I was still suffering. 

I examined Mr. Whippleton very carefully 
again. I felt the beatings of his heart, and I 
was satisfied that he was not more severely in- 
jured than I had been. 

I did not intend to make any more mistakes, 
and with the same cord which had confined 
my hands, I tied his wrists together behind 
him. I secured his feet, and made him fast to 
the jib-sheet cleat. He was now in precisely 
the same situation as that to which I had been 
reduced, and in which I had been only half an 
hour before. He lay very still; but I was sat- 
isfied so long as I knew that he breathed. His 
face was covered with blood, for the bottle had 
broken under the blow, and cut his head. I 
directed Peter to wash his face, and bathe his 
head with spirits. 

“ Gorrificious! Things is turned right over,” 
said he. 

“They are; and, Peter, I give you the same 
instructions which Mr. Whippleton gave you. 
Don’t you let him get away,” I added, as I 
seated myself at the side of Marian. 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘Tm not drunk, Peter.” 

“No, sir; sober’s you was the day you was 
born,” chattered the cook. 

“If you want to get back to Chicago with- 
out a hole in your head, you will see that Mr. 
Whippleton don’t get loose. I shall keep this 
pistol beside me, and I shall not go to sleep.” 

“Yes, sir. J understand.” 

* See that you mind.” 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Mr. Philip. I al- 
ways minds ‘the captain, whoever he is,” re- 
plied the polite cook, who, like thousands of 
others, was disposed to submit to the powers 
that be without asking any questions. 

I did not mean to depend upon him for any 
service, except in the cabin and cook-room, 
and I was confident that the pistol would make 
him obediént. "Peter rubbed the head of his 
late master diligently, as I had told him to do, 
until his patient showed signs of returning 
animation; but he did not come to his senses 
for two hours. He was thoroughly steeped in 
whiskey; indeed, the yacht had the odor of a 
rum-shop, with what had been drank and what 
had been spilled. 

‘How do you feel, Phil?” asked Marian, 
after the excitement had partially subsided. 

‘Better, much better.” 

“* Does your head ache now?” 

. “It does, severely, I should say, under or- 
dinary circumstances; but I don’t mind it 
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now, since the prospect is changed. You are 
a brave girl, Marion,” I added, gazing at her 
with admiration. 

“I was terribly frightened. I was afraid 
Mr. Whippleton would shoot you.” 

**T think he would; he did fire at me; but 
he was too tipsy to take aim.” 

‘* Whiskey has been our friend, this time.” 

‘*It is more apt to be our friend when our 
enemies drink it than when we drink it our- 
selves. That was a happy expedient of yours, 
to give Peter a dram in the eyes.” 

‘*Gorrificious!” exclaimed 
“°Twan’t happy for me, miss.” 

‘* Because you were doing wrong,” said 
Marian. 

**Tt was a brave act of yours, my dear cous- 
in, and I am proud to call you so now,” I 
added. 

‘“‘T am not a baby. I don’t know what made 
me think of that; I wasn’t strong enough to 
do anything else.” 

* “© You couldn’t have done any better.” 

“*Gorrificious!' I think you could, miss,” 
interposed the cook. 

“TI blinded Peter with the whiskey, and you 
struck Mr. Whippleton with the whiskey bot- 
tle, and he was so tipsy he couldn’t reach us _ 
till it was too late,” added Marian. “But, 
Philip, you must be hungry. You haven't 
eaten anything to-day.” 

“T am not hungry, but I am faint,” I re- 
plied. 

‘Take a little drop of whiskey, Mr. Philip,” 
said Peter, turning to me. 

‘*Not a drop: I would faint away a dozen 
times before J would touch a drop. Go down 
and bring up some tea, and cook me a 
beefsteak, i 

‘** Yes, sir,” replied he, hastening below, ap- 
parently glad to get out of the reach of a pistol 
ball. 

**T can scarcely believe that we are still safe, 
Philip,” continued Marian. 

‘*T owe my safety to you, cousin.” 

‘And I certainly owe mine to you.” 

“We can call it square, then; but not many 
young ladies, I am sure, would have been so 
courageous as you were. The battle was lost 
when you came to the rescue.” 

“IT shall never cease to be grateful to you 
for your care and protection, Philip.” 

* And I shall be just as grateful to you. Let 
us both thank God, from the depths of our 
learts, for his goodness to us.” 

“Do you know where we are, Philip?” she 
asked, glancing over the waste of waters ahead 
of us. 


the cook. 
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“Not exactly; but I think I can find my 
way back to Chicago.” 

‘The lake is large, and we may get lost.” 

‘“No; if we keep on in our course, we shall 
come out somewhere. I don’t know this side 
of the lake, but I am tolerably familiar with 
the other side. We crossed the lake, and have 
sailed to the northward since one or two o’clock 
this morning, when Mr. Whippleton hit me 
on the head.” 

‘* It was four o’clock in the morning; I asked 
Peter,” said Marian. 

** Very well. It was not far from two when we 
came about this afternoon. We sailed towards 
the north about ten hours, and I should judge 
that we made at least fifty miles. I think I can 
tell by this map nearly where we are. As I 
understand it now, our course is south-west, 
and we have not less than a hundred miles 
to make. 

* How long will it take?” 

‘© As the breeze is now, it will take twenty 
hours. We shall arrive some time to-mor- 


row.” 

Peter brought my dinner on deck, and though 
my appetite had been spoiled by the rough ex- 
perience of the trip, I ate enough to make me 
feel tolerably strong. Marian kept the helm 
all the afternoon, and I lay upon the cushions 


where I obtained a little sleep, which made 
my head feel better. The fair helmswoman 
promised to wake me if anything went wrong. 
About sunset, Mr. Whippleton came to his 
senses again. He had been asleep most of 
the time, for we heard him snore. 

‘*O, my head!” groaned he, as he opened 
his eyes, and then rolled off the cushions in 
his efforts to get up. : 

I called Peter, and we put him back again. 

‘My head! My head!” repeated he. 

‘*Mine felt so this morning,” I replied, in 
consoling tones. 

He struggled to rise, but the rope had been 
carefully secured. 

“‘Untie me, Phil,” cried he, angrily. 

‘* Excuse me,” Ireplied. ‘‘I have you where 
I want you, and for your sake I hope we shall 
have a quick passage to Chicago.” 

**Ts she headed for Chicago.” 

‘*Yes, and has been for four hours. 
tables are turned.” 

**Untie me, Phil. I am in great pain.” 

“Tf I can do anything to relieve your pain, 
I will, but I will not untie you.” 

He pleaded and begged for me to release 
him, but I dared not do so. He complained 
bitterly of his head, and made me various of- 
fers to lethim go. I assured him that I should 


The 
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hand him over to the police the next day; un- 
til then, I would do anything I could to make 
him comfortable, except to give him his liber- 
ty. I brought up the bedding and pillows be- 
longing to one of the berths in the cabin, and 
prepared an easy couch beneath him. I di- 
rected Peter to give him his supper, and to feed 
him like a child. He said he was comfortable 
then, but begged for whiskey. I refused to 
honor this demand; and finding that Peter 
was boozing more than I deemed best, I emp- 
tied all the bottles into the lake, with the hope 
that the fish would not be harmed by it. 
Marian retired at an early hour; but she 
came on deck in the middle of the night, and 
insisted upon taking the helm; yet I dared 
not sleep, for the wind was freshening, and we 
spent the rest of the night in talking. At day- 
light I discovered the steeples of Chicago in 
the distance. We had a stiff breeze then, and 
at six o’clock I ran the Marian into the river. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PUTTING IT THROUGH, OR UNOLE 
JONATHAN'S STORY. 


BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 


Ot talk about travelling, as though 
the sharpers were all born to-day,” said 
my uncle Jonathan, tipping back in his chair, 
while he took off his gold spectacles, rubbing 
first one glass and then the other with his 
white silk handkerchief. 

I had been relating some very fresh experi- 
ences at Niagara, where the grand views and 
Nature’s wonderful leap were eclipsed by 
man’s littleness in penny-worship. 

** Talk about travelling,” he continued, look- 
ing through one of the well-rubbed glasses as 
if to see something in the future, instead of 
taking a glance at the past. ‘It makes me 
think of a trip I took — well — over thirty 
years ago; forty-eight — fifty-eight — sixty- 
eight — seventy; thirty-two years ago — this 
winter. A man always needs his eyes open to 
travel well.” 

** Did you get taken in?” I asked, quietly. 

Uncle Jonathan laughed. “I'll tell you, 
and you may judge for yourself. It was in 
the winter of ’38. I wanted to go from Buffalo 
to Cleveland. It couldn’t be done then as 
it can now. The lake was frozen tight asa 
drum, and a railroad hadn’t been thought of. 
Stepping into the stage office, the agent of the 
stage company told us the fare to Erie was 
five dollars, and ¢hkere we would have to pay. 
again. Next morning (and it was a stinging 
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cold one), at one o’clock, the lumbering old 
stage rattled up to the door of our hotel. Pas- 
sengers were soon aboard, when the agent 
looked in and demanded one dollar more from 

each of the party, saying the directors had 

had a meeenietterd the night before, and raised the 
rice.” 

«What did you do?” 

‘There was nothing for it but to open our 
wallets and hand over the extra dollar. But 
we bore it in mind, and when daylight came, 
and the passengers could look into each other’s 
faces, we talked the matter over. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ said a shrewd little man 
in a corner of the back seat, — I remember the 
twinkle of his gray eye yet, — ‘it’s my opinion 
they'll stick it on a little severer at Erie! If 
they do, isn’t there a livery stable there?’ 

««* Yes,’ answered a man in front of him. 

‘*¢ Then hadn’t we better try that?’ 

‘It’s a good idea,’ was the reply. 

“And so it proved. When we reached 
Erie, and inquired of the agent the fare to 
Cleveland, his ready answer was ‘Seven dol- 
lars, gentlemen; shall I take your names?’ 

“*Not at that price,’ replied the little man 
with gray eyes. 

“*You have the road, then, gentlemen,’ 
spoke out the agent. 

“*T know ¢hat,’ replied the little man; ‘and 


I, for one, have an excellent pair of legs. 
Come on, boys.’ 

“We all understood it as we watched him 
walk carelessly across to a livery stable. 
Pretty soon he came back with the livery 
keeper, and said to us, a little aside, * The 
stage agent asks seven dollars; this man will 


take us to Cleveland for five. Will you go?’ 

“* We'll go,’ was the answer. 

“The agent, informed by the bar-keeper of 
the plan, said, — 

“**TIl take you for four and a half.’ 

“The liveryman said, ‘I'll take you for four.’ 

‘The agent spoke up, ‘I'll see you through 
for three and a half.’ 

“The little man with gray eyes turned to 
Clark, the liveryman, and said, ‘We didn’t 
calculate to go off at auction. Harness up 
your team, and we’ll go with you for five dol- 
lars; that’s a reasonable price, and we’re will- 
ing to pay.’ So he loaded us up, and we went, 
the little man looking back to say to the agent, 
‘You see we have the road,-sir!’ 

‘We ha' « srlendid time, took six hours’ 
rest by the way, and got in to Cleveland as 
quick as the stage; for it had carried the mail, 
and lumbered along, stopping at every little 
post office along the route. At Cleveland we 





found some passengers who were going east. 
The little man went up to them, and said, — 

‘“**We have a driver here that'll take you 
to Erie for five dollars, while the stage fare is 
seven. Then the bidding down began again! 
And when the stage agent had got down to 
three dollars, Clark let the matter rest. The 
stage took on its eastern-bound load for three 
dollars. Clark lay over a day, and got up a 
full load of passengers next day for five dollars 
apiece. 

‘* We got through our business at Cleveland, 
and inquired the fare to Columbus. 

‘** Eight dollars,’ said the agent. ‘I know 
it’s pretty high; but we’ve had to put on win- 
ter coaches, and can only take six passengers ; 
so we have to charge high.’ 

**At one in the morning the stage came 
round. Four passengers were in already, — 
two on the back seat and two in front, — and 
the little gray-eyed man and myself took the 
middle. He sat next the door. Another man 
presently came bustling up to the stage. The 
little man said, decidedly, — 

“** Stage full!’ 

‘“‘The omnipresent agent exclaimed, — 

**¢O, you can get seven in here!’ and in- 
sisted on the little man moving along. I 
watched to see it done; but the little man was 
firm, said he shouldn't move an inch — it was 
a winter coach, and could only hold six pas- 
sengers, and that was why the fare was ne- 
cessarily so high. Not another man should 
get in—six in already —terms fulfilled all 
round! 

“** Ain’t you one of them scoundrels that 
came in on Clark’s coach?’ thundered the 
red-faced agent. * You may get out, and take 
your mo 

“¢ came. in on Mr. Clark’s coach,’ said the 
little man, coolly ; ‘and I’m going to straighten 
this line out, om this trip, clear through. I've 
got my seat, and you’ve got my money, and I 
shan’t give it up.’ 

‘*¢Go ahead,’ said the agent to the driver; 
and we went on to Medina for breakfast. 
When about two thirds through, —I suppose 
you’ve seen something of ¢kat in your late 
travels,” said uncle Jonathan, looking queerly 
through one eye of his glasses — ‘‘ when about 
two thirds through, the horn blew, and we 
rushed for our middle seat to find an old sad- 
dle had been tucked under it by our enterpris- 
ing landlord, to be taken some distance ahead. 
But the distance it went was short and speedy. 
The little man sent it spinning across the 
way as far as his strength could send it, with 
a mild request ‘not to lumber up our coach 
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with rubbish.’ When we were all six fairly 
seated, the landlord wanted to put in a couple 
of new comers, but the little man told him 
this was a ‘winter stage,’ holding only six 
passengers — he had it from the agent him- 
self, and as a clear case, the coach was full. If 
any more were to go, they could put on anextra. 

** So we kept the coach, standing up for men’s 
rights; and when we reached Columbus, and 
informed the agent there, telling him the 
whole thing through, all he said was, — 

*** You served them just right.’ 

** And this we knew the whole way as well 
as when he told us. 

**It was a good lesson for me. I like polite- 
ness as well as anybody, in travelling or at 
home; but according to my creed, it don’t 
consist in lying down meekly, and making a 
bridge of yourself for every skin-flint to run 
over.” 


PUSSY WINK; HOW BRIGHT AND HOW 
DROLL SHE IS. 


BY HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON 


‘f P-SEY-DAISY!”’ said I, as I lifted the 
night-gowned little body, and dumped 

her into the feathers of her nice, soft bed. 
The little body was Pussy Wink, and Pussy 


Wink is the pet name of my little niece; so, 
of course, I am her aunt. 

After I had laid her down and tucked her in, 
Pussy said, — 

** Now tell me all about the old shly fox and 

the little wed hen.” So I told her all about 
them. Then she begged to hear of ‘* Minnie 
Peck’s dollies,” and I told her all that. 
: Before the story was ended, down came, first, 
one heavy eyelid, and then the other. The 
little will behind them was very strong, and 
made them fly open again. 

** Auntie,” said she, holding up her chubby 
face, and trying to pry her eyes open, ‘‘ Willie 
Winkie has dot into my eyes aden. Tate him 
out, pease.” 

**T can’t, dearie,” said I, ‘‘ and besides, he is 
good Willie Winkie; he wants you to be all 
bright to-morrow. So kiss auntie, and let him 
come in.” 

He was not slow to accept the invitation; 
and in about a minute she was fast asleep. I 
will write now, while it is quiet; for it is just 
impossible to do anything with pen and ink 
while that little flutter-budget is around. 

Minnie Peck is an imaginary character. 
whom I strongly suspect of being Pussy’s 
ideal of herself; for she shrewdly holds her 





up as a model to her own dollies, and tells her 
afterwards, confidentially, ‘‘ Minnie, you're 
dust like me. I fink dust as you do.” 

She has two other heroines, who have no 
more existence than the famed Mrs. Harris, 
and who, in their narrower sphere, are quite 
as potent — Cindecilla, who is a young lady 
of fortune, and can buy everything, and even 
** mawy Santa Claus, if she wants to,” and a 
certain Mrs. Tadenbaden, who seems to bea 
motherly sort of person. She is nurse and 
general stand-by in all cases of illness among 
the young Winks,—the dollies,— which do 
not require a regular physician. As for the 
physician, he is quite a character also. He 
has a great deal of practice for the young 
Winks, and as Cindecilla helps pay the bills 
in gold and silver dollars, cut from shiny pa- 
per, I have no doubt he can soon retire ona 
competence. AsI said, he pays great atten- 
tion to Pussy’s family; but he also has a large 
practice outside; for he has patients residing 
under every knot-hole in the kitchen, wood- 
house, and piazza-floor. Pussy helps him to 
prepare the pills, which are principally made 
from bread-crumbs and powdered slate-pen- 
cils. The pills are passed down the knot- 
holes, and I believe at present all the patients 
are doing well. 

While she was waiting to be dressed this 
morning, Pussy was sitting on the floor, play- 
ing with her new shoes, which are the joy of her 
heart. I overheard her talking to herself, and 
this is exactly what she said : — 

‘¢’Spose I should fall into the wiver and be 
dwowned. I should be all dead, dust like Min- 
nie Woberts. Papa would come home and 
say, ‘Mamma,where’s Pussy?’ Mamma would 
say, ‘ Why, don’t you know? she’s dwowned in 
the wiver.’ I should be all dead, and dawn 
up to live with Minnie Woberts. And Jesus 
would say, ‘Minnie, where’s Pussy Wink?’ 
and Minnie would say, ‘ Why, don’t you 
know? She’shere!’ Then Jesus would say, 
‘But where’s her new shoes?’ and Minnie 
would say, ‘Why, don’t you know? They're 
here too!” 

Dear, innocent Pussy! who could spoil her 
faith, that if she were dead, she would be ¢here, 
or tell her that the treasure to be laid up in 
heaven was not new shoes? 

One day last summer, I was sewing, and had 
given her some pieces of velvet and a little 
white feather to make one of the young Winks 
a bonnet. Presently I saw her gazing rueful- 
ly out of the window, and soon crying out 
that her “‘ fevver had dwopped down,” she 
darted out of the room. She came back no 
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happier than she went; so I told her that her 
feather had blown away — way up into the far- 
off sky. She looked long into the its blue 
depths, and then said, quietly and joyfully, — 

‘Well, if it has dawn up there, Jesus will det 
it; and if. he dets it, he’ll div it back to me.” 

The dinner bell rang; but I was so busy I 
did not start at once; when she pulled my 
dress, and said, — 

‘‘ Auntie, let’s do to the wing-bell’s house.” 

So to the ‘* wing-bell’s house,” we went, but 
were hardly seated at the dinner table, when 
Pussy jumped from her chair and ran out 
doors. She came back bringing a little white 
feather; and the happy, trustful look said even 
more than her answer when I asked her who 
brought it back, and she whispered, ‘‘ Jesus.” 

Did I know that he had not? that the wind 
had only played with it at random? I knew 
that the winds obey him, and that he was 
once a little child. 

I must tell one of her earlier attempts at 
grammar, which just now occurs tome. She 
could slip on her ‘‘ coes,” but could not fasten 
them. So one morning, when she had worked 
industriously to the end of her small ability, 
she ran to mamma to be ‘‘ hooted up.” Mam- 
ma said, ‘‘Wait a minute; my hands are 
wet.” 

“Am dem? den wipe dry,” said Miss Puss. 

A few days after this her mother stepped into 
a closet for something. The latch on its 
door was quite high; so that while Pussy could 
push against it, and shut it, she could do noth- 
ing towards opening it. This time she shut it 
tight. and looked round triumphantly, because 
mamma was ‘‘lotted in.” But mamma came 
to the key-hole, and cried to be let out, and 
Pussy was sober in a second. She looked 
at the door in hopeless sorrow, till a bright 
thought struck her. She bounded off, and 
bringing back Kittie Clover, held her way up 
so that her paws could touch the latch. A 
moment of suspense; then she dropped poor 
kittie, and burst into tears just as mamma 
opened the door on the two rueful Pussys. 

I don’t know that I ought to try to tell about 
a verse she used to say, when you cannot hear 
her say it, nor see how cunning she looked as 
the firelight shone on her great brown eyes, 
while she toasted her little bare feet, and 
swayed to and fro in her low rocking-chair, 
repeating, — 

“**Ittle Polly Finders, 
Sat in the cinders, 
Warm‘n’ her pitty ’ittle toes; 
Her mamma came and caught her, 
And fipped her ’ittle daughter, 
For ’poilin’ her ban new coes.”” 
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O, no; the song isn’t much without her ac- 
cent on “‘ fipped,” and the peculiar sing-song 
she had giventothe whole. I find that to give 
her rhymes would be to waste ink; for I can- 
not tell you her new-fashioned ways of putting 
old-fashioned children’s songs and thoughts, 
nor what was quainter still, her old-fashioned 
way of saying things no child ever dreamed 
of before. 

Somewhere she had picked up a snatch of 
the chorus to ‘*Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
boys are marching;” but no particular pains 
had been taken to show her the flag, -- you 
know she wasn’t old enough to vote, — when 
one day I took her down town, and saw, from 
the way bunting was displayed, that it must 
be some national anniversary. As I was won- 
dering what one, we passed under a large 
banner hung across the street. Pussy came to 
a dead halt, and burst out singing in her clear- 
est tones, —I give her words exactly, — 

“* And ’eneath the stawy fag 
We shall bweathe the awy aden 
Of feesland-own-eloved home.’”’ 

Passers-by were amazed and amused; that 
nuisance, Young America, raised a vociferous 
cheer; but it didn’t matter to the small maid- 
en who had outpoured her patriotic soul un- 
der the symbol of our liberties. 

She had not had great experience in travel- 
ling; still, a ride from Vermont to her home 
is more than every child can boast. But, alas! 
on that ride her hat was blown away, and some 
one told her that the cars had run overit. Con- 
sequently, one day, when her father took her 
off on a little trip, she was terribly afraid 
that the ‘‘twain” would ‘‘ step on” her hat. 
As it was a nice big one, and her little face 
peeped out from under it after the fashion of 
the ‘‘toad under a cabbage leaf” simile, the 
passengers smiled to see her hold it on “ wiff 
boff hans.” She loved dearly to watch and 
talk to the ‘‘ sky chickens.” One day I heard 
her say, coaxingly, to a lovely blue-bird, that 
was swinging on a rose-bush, — : 

‘Come here, dust a bit speck minute. I 
will love you many muches if you will. I will 
tell Cindecilla to det you a booful house, and 
you shall have ten, free, seven pills, and Min- 
nie Peck, and Mrs. Tadenbaden, and I will 
come to see you.” 

The invitation sounded siren; but I never 
heard of a sky chicken that accepted it, al- 
though they came and built their nests where 
she could see them. 

Pussy was constantly talking about religious 
things, and sometimes her reasoning was a 
little peculiar. One night she had been asking 
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me a great deal about heaven; and I had told 
her how the good people would be separated 
from the bad people, and the one would be put 
on the right hand, and the other on the left. I 
told her she must be among the good; giving, 
as one of many reasons, that then she could 
see her dear sister, who had died. She seemed 
to be pondering the arguments for and against 
a holy life, and at last said to herself, question- 
ingly, — 

‘© Well, I don’t know. If I shouldn’t be dood, 
I can see Lulu dust a minute, while Dod fitzes 
em.” 

Another time I had been talking of the same 
things, and for a long while she did not speak. 
Wondering what was in that wise little head, 
I said, — 

** What are you thinking about?” 
swered, — 

** Torpedoes, aunt Lily.” 

** Topedoes!” said I. 

‘* Yes; I was thinkin’ what a noise they made 
when you popped ’em off.” 

This Was hopeless. 

She always knelt at my knee to say her little 


She an- 


** Now I lay me down to sleep,” 


and she used to make wild variations on that 
and another prayer! had taught her, until I 
almost feared it wasa sin to let her do it. One 
night, however, she capped the climax, by ask- 
ing if she might ‘‘ make her nown prayer, like 
papa; ” and whenI said yes, kneeling to say, — 

**Dod, bess me for the sins I’ve done this 
day. Lord, our Saviour. Amen.” 

One night she had been put away to bed, and 
there was company in the parlor. Her mother 
was singing; and when we heard Pussy’s voice 
calling, her father went to quiet her. But still 
she seemed dissatisfied, and finally said, — 

**Papa, did you see the old tat to-day?” 

‘Yes; what of it?” said papa. 

** Well, when the tittens mewed, ske came 
to ’em.” 

Tl send up the old cat,” said papa; andin 
a minute her mamma was with her. 

Just- one more little story about her, and I 
guess you have had enough of Pussy Wink, 
though I could talk as long as she would sleep. 

** Auntie,” said she one day, ‘‘ did Dod make 
me?” 

** Yes,” I answered. ; 

**Did he make my doll?” 

‘**No.” 

‘Well, then, Dod: makes fins that won't 
bweak. See, she added, moving one arm with 
the other hand, ‘*I can’t bweak me; but I can 
bweak my doll.” 
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Had Job a clearer idea of God’s power, when 
he said, ‘‘ He hangeth the earth upon noth- 
ing”? 

Break her dolls! I should think she could. 
There they are now in the little bed where she 
always puts them before she goes to her own 
—a long'row of white faces and black faces, 
as numerous as Blue Beard’s wives, and in 
about the same condition. One more look at 
the little sleeper, and I must close this story 
of our home pet —the theologian, poet, phi- 
losopher — little Pussy Wink. 


AN EXPENSIVE THRONE. 


me most of our boys and girls, a throne, 

whether it be that of the Great Mogul, 
or the English Queen’s, is pretty nearly the 
same style of furniture. Nearly all of us, 
when a throne is mentioned, see, in our 
mind’s eye, a richly-ornamented chair; and 
the amount and quality of ornament depend 
upon the imagination of each individual. The 
fact seems to be, that there has always been as 
great a variety of values among the thrones 
of the old world as there.is among the chairs 
owned by the rich and the poor in this land 
of liberty. 

Among the earliest of which we have a de- 
scription was the throne of Solomon. This 
was made of ivory, and overlaid with the best 
gold. ‘*The throne had six steps, and the 
top of the throne was round behind, and there 
were stays on either side, on the place of the 
seat, and two lions stood beside the stays. 
And twelve lions stood there on the one 
side, and on the other, upon the six steps: 
there was not the like made in any kingdom.” 
Midas, the ancient king of Phrygia, who for 
a time had the gift of turning into gold what- 
ever he touched, and who, if report speaks 
truly, also possessed an extensrve ear for mu- 
sic, dedicated to the oracle at Delphi the royal 
throne whereon he was accustomed to sit and 
administer justice. This, Herodotus says, was 
** an object well worth looking at;” and we can 
easily believe that it was avery valuable, if 
not a very comfortable chair. 

But the present age has been fortunate 
enough to possess a real sample of the ancient 
Eastern thrones. Layard, in his Researches 
among the Ruins of Ancient Nineveh, discov- 
ered a royal throne, probably the chair of 
state of some Eastern king almost as old as 
Solomon’s time. This was an arm-chair, with 
a straight, high back, and was composed main- 
ly of wood and ivory. The parts in wood 
were overlaid with bronze, most elaborately 
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engraved, and embossed with emblematical 
figures and ornaments. 

The thrones of the early kings of Rome were 
made much after the fashion of a camp-stool, 
except that they were sometimes ornamented 
with ivory and gold. In later times, the mon- 
archs of Europe have improved upon this; 
but they have never attempted to rival Eastern 
despots in this kind of display. Even Louis 
XIV., with all his love of magnificence, and 
all his disregard of a tax-burdened people, 
would never have dreamed of anything like 
the Peacock Throne, constructed for the em- 
peror Shah Jehan, at Delhi. This throne, we 
are told, was supported on six large feet of 
massive gold, set with rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds, and every other part was in the 
same gorgeous style. The principal orna- 
ments were two peacocks, and the various col- 
ors, hues, and tints were given to the feathers 
by means of sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and 
other precious stones. Tavernier, the travel- 
ler, a jeweller by profession, saw this throne, 
and according to his report, it must have been 
worth some thirty millions of dollars. 

The canopy of brocade with golden fringe, 
the balustrade of ‘massive silver, which en- 
closed the throne, the hangings of brocade 
with a golden ground, the silken carpets of 
singular fineness and beauty, and all the other 


articles of furniture inthe Great Mogul’s hall. 


of audience, were quite in keeping with this 
splendid throne. 


FROST-WORK. 


BY JESSIE JULIAN. 


Ella. 


| Bei night, while I sound was sleeping, 
In my chamber dark and still, 
I think a fairy was creeping 
(Moved but by her own sweet will) 
All over my curtained windows, 
And with noiseless fingers too, 
While such queer and funny pictures 
Fast under her light touch grew. 


Louise. 


But there are not any fairies, 
And how, then, could pictures grow? 
Some person has been deceiving — 
You sadly to tell you so. 
I think that you mean the frost-work, 
That over the window frame 
Sparkles and gleams in the sunshine, 
After the chill winter rain. 





Ella. 


You are too wise for my knowledge. 
I know who sendeth it all. 

God breathes, and the frost is given; 
He maketh the rain to fall; 

But could he not send an angel, 
From his happy home above, 

To make me the pretty pictures 
He knows that I dearly love? 


Loutse. 


But God has work more exalted 
For his holy ones to do, 
And errands of higher nature 
Than that of amusing you. 
Do you think the great, grand angels, 
From their starry home on high, 
Look down to notice your playing? 
Or care when you laugh, or cry? 


Ella. 


God looks down! And he hears me, too; 
And he loves the children all! 
He paints the beautiful flowers 
That blossom from spring till fall. 
He speaks in the pearly dew-drop 
That glistens the rose above; 
And numberless voices teach us 
Our Father’s unfailing love. 


Louise. 


That sounds pretty, too — but always 
I’ve thought God so far away. 

How could He know, through the distance, 
When I'd sometimes disobey? 

(Softly.) I fear I have grieved him often, 
Nor heeded, so thoughtless I, 

That all around and about me 
His presence was ever nigh. 


Both. 


Then let us remember ever 
His angels our footsteps trace; 
And they, in his kingdom, never 
Shall fail to behold his face. 

The lambs in his loving bosom 
He’ll carry the rough paths o’er, 
Nor leave them till, safe and happy, 
They rest on the shining shore. 


— ANTIQUITY is no excuse for adopting 
an error. We can allow that the Egyptians 
excelled in sublime thoughts, the Chaldeans 
in sciences, the Greeks in eloquence, and the 
Romans in polite style, &c., without worship- 
ping them or despising the moderns. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








SANTA OLAUS’ FROLICS. 
A Christmas Entertainment for Little Folks. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


The rising of the curtain discloses room, with 
a fireplace, C., ow either side or above which 
are hung stockings of various sizes. from the 
baby’s little sock to Bridget’s long and broad 
red, blue, or black hose. On the right of the 
fireplace is the Christmas tree, hidden bya 
curtain, which ts soarranged that it may be 
easily removed (or if double parlors are 
used, or the entertainment is given in a hall 
or vestry, the tree can be placed in one corner 
of the audience-room, and while the attention 
of the auditors is diverted by the entertain- 
ment in the other room, or upon the platform, 
the tree can be lighted). Six or eight chil- 
dren in the scene, arrayed tn night dressesand 
caps, with lighted candles in their hands, 
moving about, and occasionally looking up 
chimney. 


Sone. — Air, “‘ We're all Noddin’.” 


Girls. 
We’re all waiting, wait, wait, waiting, 
We're all waiting for Santa Claus to come. 
Tocatch him we're waiting ; he’ll surelybe here ; 
The moments fly quickly, and midnight draws 

near. 

All. 
We're all waiting, wait, wait, waiting, 
We're all waiting for Santa Claus to come. 


Boys. 
We're all freezing, freeze, freeze, freezing, 
We’re all freezing, here, waiting in the cold; 
For Santa to bring us our presents we wait; 
Come, hurry, old fellow; ’tis really quite late. 


All. 
We're all freezing, freeze, freeze, freezing, 
We’re all freezing, here, waiting in the cold. 


Girls. 
We’re all nodding, nod, tiod, nodding, 
We’re all nodding, and dropping off to sleep; 
To our warm little beds ’tis time we should go; 
Come,hurry,good Santa; pray don’t be so slow. 
All. 

For we're all nodding, nod, nod, nodding, 
For we’re all nodding,and dropping off to sleep. 
Boys. 

We're all yawning, yaw, yaw, yawning, 
We're all yawning; so let’s go off to bed. 





Girls. 


To stay any longer we’re surely unwise; 
We'll wait for the daylight to open our eyes. 


All. 
For we're all yawning, yaw, yaw, yawning, 
We're all yawning, and going off to bed. 
[Zxeunt, R. & L., repeating the last two lines, 


Santa Claus peeps out from chimney, then en- 
ters. Costume, rubber boots, with pants 
tucked into them; heavy fur coat, with red 
comforter tied about it; red comforter about 
his neck; peaked fur cap; long gray hair 
and beard ; very red face; strapped to his 
back a large basket, filled with toys. 


Santa (looking R. and L.). 
Ho, ho, my little rogues. You set a trap 
To catch me napping; zow who takes the nap? 
I’m an old schemer; even your sharp eyes 
Could never find me in this queer disguise. 
Dream on, my darlings, while I treasures heap. 
Ho, ho! to fill your ose while you’re asleep. 
Year after year, I drop in on the sly, 
Through chimneys made far me so broad and 

high ; 

To pop down them is made my cheerful duty; 


‘| It seéts me too — sometimes, almost too sooty. 


(Takes basket off back.) 
Let’s see : what year is this? why,bless my eyes, 
It’s 1870. — Goodness! how time flies! 
And children multiply so fast, ’tis clear, 
A partner I must have another -year. 
I’m really getting old. This wrinkled phiz 
Of good old age a striking symbol is. 
And yet I’m strong, can frolic, dance, or play 
With young folks yet for many a Christmas 
day. 
So I'll not grumble; while I can, I’ll strive 
To let my boys and girls know I’m alive. 
What though my hair is gray, my heart is 
young, 
And green as Christmas boughs around me 
hung. 


Sono. — Santa Claus. Air, “‘Tke Little Brown 
Man.” 


I am Santa Claus, old as you see; 

I drop in once a year, on a Christmas spree. 

Plump is my figure, wrinkled is my face; 

I’m a jolly little fellow, and love the human 
race ; 

And Ising and I laugh, and I laugh and I sing, 

And I laugh, ha, ha, ha! 

For I'm a jolly, jolly, jolly, little, little, little, 

Fat, fat, fat Santa Claus. 
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Hallo, hallo! why, this will never do; 

Business, old Santa Claus, can’t wait for you. 

And so to work. Yet let me first be sure 

The children sleep. (Listens.) Ha, ha! Ihear 
them snore. 


Children sing outside. 
We're all dreaming, dream, dream, dreaming, 
We're all dreaming that Santa Claus has come. 


Santa. 
Dream on, my darlings, unto each of you 
Morn shall bring joy; your dreams shall all 
be true. 
Here are the stockings; bless me, what a row! 
Little and big, they make a wondrous show. 
(As he speaks he fills stockings.) 
First comes the baby’s; what a tiny thing! 
*Twill just hold a rattle and a rubber ring ; 
This is a girl’s, so very neat and small; 
I'll stuff it with candy, and a pretty doll. 
Ah! here’s a boy’s. It’s very strong, and blue. 
A nice new pair of skates, my lad, for you. 
Another girl’s. What can I find to please her? 
Ah, here’s a tea set; don’t think that's a Zeaser. 
Another boy’s! Ho, this will never do. 
Hole in the heel ;a present would drop through ; 
A ball of yarn will make him wiser grow; 
’Twill mend his stocking and his habits too. 
What monster’s this? It must be Bridget'’s, 
sure; 
’Twould hold all I have brought, I fear much 
more. 
A nice new gingham dress—a good warm 
shawl — 
Don’t fill it— then here goes.a waterfall. 
AndnowI’m off. (Sees audience.) Hallo!whom 
have we here? 
I really am found out; that’s very clear. 
Now don’t expose me, for I did not mean 
Upon my annual visit to be seen. 
If you are all my children, ’tis not fair 
To tell my secrets even to the air; 
So keep them close; don’t whisper I’ve been 
here; 
And shut your eyes; I’m going to disappear. 
With ‘* Merry Christmas” wishes all I greet, 
Hoping next year my visit to repeat. 
And now good night — I’m off. Yet ere I go, 
A little magic I propose to show. 
Shut fast your eyes a minute — one, two, three. 
Presto! change! Behold the Christmas tree. 
(The Christmas tree ts suddenly disclosed. 
Santa Claus approaches it, and distributes 
presents.) 


> 


—— IF you wish to succeed in life, never 
work on Sunday, unless a positive necessity 


requires it. 
seven, 


We all need one day of rest in 
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BY AUNT CARRIE. ° 
ss inhabitants of a small city were re- 
peatedly called out by a cry of fire — fire 
— which generally proved to be a false alarm. 
The police watched daily to ascertain the of- 
fender. At last a crippled old man, who often 
sat by his open window, noticed that some 
large black birds flew ovér the city every time 
the cry was heard. He told the police, who 
laughed at the idea; but he, knowing crows 
could be taught to speak some words, believed 
they were the cause of the false alarms. The 
police at last found some boys had trained 
these crows to call fire. They were so tame 
that when allowed to fly in the air, they would 
return to their young masters. The crow can 
be taught many curious tricks. We had two 
crows one summer, who would come daily and 
tap on the window, calling, ‘‘ Caw, caw,” until 
they had rousedus. One morning we woke up 
suddenly, roused by a loud ‘‘ caw, caw,” close 
by us. We sprang from our bed. Lo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crow were seated on the two posts at the 
foot of the bed, and were calling as plainly as 
they could for breakfast. Every night we pre- 
pared some thickened milk for them. Tame 
crows are great thieves, stealing all kinds of 
articles, and hiding them in obscure places. 
Our crows became so very mischievous’ we 
were obliged to give them away. 


—_——_—~——___—_ 


THE first good orange tree was brought 
to France four hundred years ago, and still 
may be seen in the orangery at Versailles. It 
is called the ‘‘ High Constable,” and may live 
some centuries more. It is father to all the 
fine orange trees adorning the gardens of the 
Luxembourg and Tuileries. Henry IV. cuthis 
initials on the bark. Louis XIV. had a favor- 
ite perfume made for his own use from the 
flowers of this tree. It is said Napoleon vis- 
ited this tree once a year, and took his hat off 
to it. This account we translate from a French 
book. 


— TALK not much of yourself. Self-praise 
nauseates our auditors, stirs up envy and con- 
tempt, and occasions a severe scrutiny into 
our personal lapses and natural imperfec- 
tions. And to disparage one’s self in com- 
pany is such excessive humility as is often 
suspected of secret vanity. 


—— Pxants and animals can only live in a 
wild state in the region and under certain lim- 
its appointed by the Creator of all. Therefore 
by observing the habits of all things in nature, 
much useful knowledge can be obtained. 
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747. (M = 1000) (E L) borne — Melbourne. 
748. Self do, self have. 749. Foxboro’. 750. 
Lover, olive, vines, event, rests. 751. 1. Crop, 
rape, open, pent. 2. Clad, lane, Anna, dean. 
3. Scan, cave, area, neat. 752. Some one ate 
five dozen dates for a meal; not often excelled. 
753. 1. Erie. 2. Aral. 3.Salem. 4. Tripoli. 
5. Oder. 6. Nashua — Easton, ELMIRA. 754. 
(1000 = M) (ell) (rose) — Melrose. 755. 1. 
P-arch. 2. P-ars. 3. P-elf. 4. P-eel. 756. 
Aral, a high sea of Asia. 757. Broth, meter, 
Byron, daunt, thyme — Berne, HERAT. 


758. REBUs. 


ene) 


LoGoGRIPH. 
759. My whole is to delight; behead me, 
and I am to let; again, and I am quiet; now 
transpose me, and I am a body of water. 


LEONIDAS. 
760. 


PuzZZLE. 

761. Two S’s, two R’s, an M and D, 
Three F’s, an H, two N’s, and B, 
Two A’s, A K, three I’s and T. 
Five yet remain, and those are E’s. 

Now, if these letters you place aright, 
A well-known sentence will come to light. 


REBus. 


& 40. 


— ROCKET=— <-' 
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PuzzLe. 


762. I am a thing, now large, then small; 
Am everywhere at home; 

And you’ll not find me in your hall, 
But in the city dome. 

I’m small in riches, large in Edd; 
Not in the dictionary, 

But you will find me in your bed; 
And then not in the quarry. 

I march in front of the empress, 
In the parade I go behind. 

You'll find me in the game of chess; 
Not in the annals of mankind. 

I do not like the fashion, no! 
But I am in your socket; 

Why do you stare at my face so? 
You have me in your pocket. 

Humpty Dumpty. 


Hive AND SEEK. 


In the following sentences are contained the 
names of head-workers. Find them! 

464. 1. Withal, ice was brought home. 2. 
The bow caught on the shore. 3. Never be 
averse. 4. He drove the cattle to town. 5. 
Do not ask if you can go. 6. He brought all 
back except one. 7. Romeo has nipped the 
bud of the flower. Cui. 


765. CHARADE. 
Men seek my second when first or last are nigh. 
My first is dark; my last is rude and high; 
My whole oft through my first makes melody. 
S. E. Dar. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


766. 


Dovusie ACROSTIC. 


In which the initials are the reverse of the 
finals : — 

767. 1. A river of the Middle States. 2. A 
western city. 3. Akind of cloth. 4. A river 





Capt. Jor. 


of Europe. SPEcs. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
oF OLIveR OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
Our young friends seem to be unusually ac- 
tive as the end of the year approaches, and 
letters are showered upon us 
“thick as autumnal leaves 
That strew the vale of Vallombrosa.”” 
(Where is that quotation to be found?) Con- 
sequently we must condense our comments 
into the smallest compass. For this reason 
Fiddlestick’s funny letter can only be men- 
tioned. — The volumes of the Young America 
Abroad Series are $1.50 each; the second se- 
ries is not yet issued. — Fire Fly, Ski, Geo. 
Metry, Kino, Scioto, and Pontiac will please 
believe us grateful for their favors, even though 
we give them so brief a notice. We will not 
forget them. — Sans Nom draws very neatly, 
and we hope he will continue to send us head 
work. — Henry P. Davy, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Box 744, has foreign stamps for sale. — Our 
young friend Newton, who ‘“ was twelve years 
. old yesterday,” has quite a ‘ faculty” for 
drawing, and should persevere. — F. F. F.’s 
suggestion as to the hat will certainly be borne 
in mind should we ever visit Trenton. — Sta- 
gons can find good drawing-books at any 
bookstore in Brooklyn. — El Sol will have to 
wait a little while. — The ardent young man 
in Washington who asks for a list of all the 
papers that come to us would open wide his 
eyes with astonishment could he take a peep 
atthem! The list is too long for copying. 
Dexter, Excelsior, and Reindeer still kindly 
remember us. — Virginia’s opinion of Norfolk 
is rather severe, we think. — When we say that 
we have just opened a letter containing ten 
rebuses, all copied, and yet sent as original, 
will the writer recognize the fact, and take a 
gentle hint that ‘ original” should.not be used 
on borrowed head work? — We did “ squint,” 
Clarence, but could not see that they were 
quite up to the mark. — Especial praise is due 
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to H. W. Noyes and J. H. Drummond for their 
admirable drawing. It is the best we have 
seen for a long time. Rebus No. 1. will be 
used. — And here is one by Nix, also worthy 
of high praise, and will be accepted. — The 
American Naturalist, published at Salem, 
Mass., will satisfy Ski’s wants. — Kex is good, 
but must wait; ditto Horatio and Place Plank. 
— Grizzly Jake’s head work is very creditable, 
but we cannot find room for it, at least for the 
present. — We received Knuckle’s rebus, but 
there was something lacking about it, or else 
we did not look at it with our best spectacles. 
— Ski wants to hear from Tempest and Haut- 
boy; his address is Box 29, Camden, N. J. — 
The enigma by G. Wichman is accepted. 

Urban Linkboy wants to know how to make 
his room attractive. Be attractive yourself, to 
begin with; and this implies the possession 
and cultivation of good qualities of mind and 
heart; then a few books, both instructive and 
entertaining, prose and poetry, fact and fic- 
tion, — not for mere show, but for use, and 
such as will do credit to your taste and ac- 
quirements, — a few pictures, a pot or two of 
flowers, and — why, as boys used to say, it is 
‘just as easy as rolling off a log,” if you only 
know how! It is not the amount of money 
spent. but the taste of the occupant, that makes 
a room attractive; some persons will at very 
small cost give to the plainest room a cheer- 
ful, attractive appearance, while others with 
large expenditures utterly fail. There is no 
rule that can be successfully applied. — Not 
quite, Nemo. — De Bonnaire is welcome once 
more, but his rebus is a little too easily 
guessed. 

We have too much on hand now to allow us 
to accept of G. Reeve’s proposal. — If Quick- 
step will step quicker next time, we will try to 
give him a place. — Arrow does not quite hit 
the mark. — Friend Sphinx, clever, but too 
easy. — James Brooks, Box 888, New Britain, 
Conn., has information about printing-presses 
which he is desirous of imparting to those 
who wish to purchase. — We have a new cor- 
respondent by the name of Hickup, whom 
we are very glad to pick up. We cordially 
praise his first attempt at letter writing, and 
have seen many last attempts which were 
inferior to his. 

As for Loquax, we feared he had forgotten 
us, and we were just about going into editorial 
mourning over the loss when his model letter ° 
and rebus arrived. We accept with a good 
sized A. — The suggestions in Kex’s letter are 
worthy of consideration, and therefore will 
| be considered. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
XXVIIL. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We vividly 

recall the anxiety with which we looked 
on the map at the long line of railway between 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw, a distance of five 
hundred and ninety-five miles, to be accom- 
plished in one trip. We have been over the 
ground now, and while we are willing to ac- 
knowledge that the evil one is never so black 
as he is painted, we must say that it was a 
long and tiresome journey. 

We lodged at the Hotel de l’Europe, in War- 

saw. In the morning we went down to the 
restaurant for breakfast, but found it closed, 
and were informed that we must breakfast in 
our rooms. Our individual room was about 
twenty feet square, and our party repaired 
thither. We called for beefsteak and coffee, 
and were politely informed that we could have 
only coffee and bread and butter. 
we submitted, though the judge putin an ener- 
getic protest, which, being in English, did not 
produce the effect which a judge’s charge ought 
to produce upon the waiter, who understood 
only Polish and German. 
- However, we breakfasted, and went to the 
Cathedral, and then to Villenoy, where John 
Sobieski had a palace. We found a restau- 
rant near by, where we obtained some very 
tolerable mutton and sauer-kraut; after which 
we returned to the city. We drove through 
the quarters of the Jews, who are real Jews 
here, wearing the long black pelisse, with a 
belt around the waist, and black skull-cap on 
the head, but with a hat or cap over it in the 
street. 

All around the city are camped the Russian 
soldiers, ten thousand of whom attend to the 
peace of Warsaw. Our Polish guide inti- 
mated that only the Jews would fraternize with 
them; and we judged, from the number of 
them around the camps, that he was more 
than half right. But Warsaw is a fine city, 
and we wonder that all the guide-books de- 
clare that it is not worth a visit. The ladies 
are very pretty. The buildings are very fine, 
and, in spite of its ‘‘ departed glory,” it is full 
of life and animation. 

Following our programme, as printed in the 


Of course: 





Magazine, we went to Cracow, dragging our 
two friends, the judge and the New Yorker, 
with us. Our ticket said “‘ Warszawy to Kra- 
kowa.” But this was Polish, and on the other 
side it was given in German — *“ Warschau 
nach Krakau.” Things are not always what 
they seem; however, we went to what we call 
Cracow. Our party was nabbed by a runner 
at the station, and induced to go to the Hotel 
Poller —a blunder we hope no one else will 
fall into. The wretch who had enticed us 
away from the Hotel Saxe had the impudence 
to demand 2 perquisite for his services, and, 
moved by the consideration that he had carried 
two sinall bags from the station, the New 
Yorker gave him twenty kreutzers. The wretch 
brought us a valet de place who spoke Eng- 
lish — he spoke it with a vengeance. 

We went to Cracow to see the salt mines in 
the vicinity. We were ready to go on Mon- 
day, but a printed bill in the hotel informed 
us that Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
were the regular days. The rascal of a valet 
de place volunteered to invent and declare cer- 
tain lies, to the effect, in the main, that we 
had a telegraph despatch, summoning us to 
Vienna. He was quite sure the good-natured 
director would admit us to the mine, and we 
took a carriage, starting at the unseasonable 
hour of half past seven in the morning. 

We reached the town of Wieliczka, about 
six miles distant, where the mine is situated. 
As our man spoke in Polish, we don’t know 
what lies he told; at any rate, the director was 
inflexible, though he yielded the point so far 
as to permit our visit in the afternoon. We 
drove back to Cracow, and visited the Cathe- 
dral, which contains immense wealth in the 
shape of crosses, crowns, sceptres, mitres, robes 
of kings and priests, studded with pearls, dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. One of the mi- 
tres had its entire groundwork of pearls.. We 
went into the crypt, where we saw the sar- 
cophagi of John Sobieski, Poniatowski, Kos- 
ciusko, and other of the mighty men of Po- 
land. : 

Then we drove to Kosciusko’s mound, a pile 
of earth one hundred and fifty feet high, built 
by the citizens of Cracow, in memory of the 
illustrious man whose name it bears; upon it 
was thrown earth from all the battle-fields of 
Poland. The view from the summit is magnifi- 
cent. It is surrounded by an Austrian fortress, 
whose guns point to the city as well as to the 
surroundings — Poland and its oppressors on 
the same hill. After dinner we went to the 
sait mines again. 

OLIver OPTIc. 
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